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claimed the crown, and the Lords, after several debates,
resolved that his title could  not  be disputed.    The
pathetic appeal of Henry VI, when they waited upon
him, " My father was king, his father was also king; I
have worn the crown forty years from my cradle; you
have all sworn fealty to me as your sovereign, and your
fathers have done the like to my fathers; how, then, can
my right be disputed ? " was not without some effect;
and in order to save their oaths and clear their consciences
they refused to proceed to the step of dethroning him,
but  proposed, as a  compromise,   that  Henry  should
retain the crown for life, and that the duke and his heirs
should succeed to it at his death; and to  this both
parties at Westminster agreed.   The award was, however,
scarcely made before it was broken, as the queen, who
with the aid of the chief Lancastrian lords had assembled
a large army at York, refused to abide by it.    The duke,
who hastened north to  oppose her, was defeated and
slain near Wakefield, and his rights devolved upon his
son Edward, Earl of March, who was then, at Shrewsbury.
The Earl of Warwick, the duke's nephew, was in pos-
session of London, having the king (Henry VI) in his
custody, and Edward, on learning what had occurred,
hastened  to interpose an army between  the queen's
forces   (which   were  advancing   southwards)   and   the
capital.   On his way he obtained the (for him) vitally
important victory of Mortimer's Cross over Jasper Tudor,
the king's half-brother, and it was before this battle that
Edward thought he saw in the heavens three suns that
coalesced into one blazing one, which he interpreted as
as omen of victory.   He was now able to unite his forces
with those of his cousin, the Earl of Warwick, and
triumphantly entered London on the 27th of February,